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REHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISt'RE HOURS DEMAND, 


AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KN°WLEDGE HAND IN HAND. --Cowfer 














A KNOCK AT THE DOOR, 


IDONEA. 


CHAPTER XLI: e 


Say never, ye loved once ! 
God is too near above, the grave below, 
And all our moments go 
Tvo quickly past our souls for saying so. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


“|? is most mysterious, and no one understands 
it; but in spite of Madame Ronda’s prohibition, 
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I must tell you all. As we start immediately for the 
Continent, it is only just to myself, as well as to her, 
that you should know the truth.” 

This was spoken by Idonea to Percy. She had 
arrived unexpectedly at his lodgings, in order to 
spend a few hours with him before leaving England. 

‘‘ What is the all, Doe?” asked Percy. “I hear 
so many mysterious stories from one poor wretch and 
another, that nothing astonishes me now.” 

‘Madame Ronda sent for me to tell me that Sir 
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Richard Dyke has a wife and children living, and to 
ask me to break it to Miss Charlotte.” 

-* And you did so?” asked Percy, in a constrained 
voice. 

“T did. It was a fearful scene. When it was 
over Miss Charlotte started off in a cab to see Madame 
Ronda. Meanwhile, Sir Richard came to dinner. 
Lina and I had agreed not to go downstairs at all, 
but we knew that Miss Charlotte did not return till 
nearly nine o’clock, and I was in such miserable 
anxiety that when she arrived I ran down with Lina 
to find out what had happened. She brought back 
a tall lady, closely veiled, and two children. The 
children I recognised as Madame Ronda’s little girls, 
and I am almost convinced that the lady was Madame 
Ronda herself.” 

“Strange. Go on,” ejaculated Percy, hoarsely. 

‘‘They all went into the drawing-room together, 
and we heard no more of them for along time. At 
last the drawing-room bell rang violently, and Lina 
went to watch and listen. A cab was ordered, but 
before it arrived Sir Richard Dyke left the house. 
When it came, Mr. Dooner saw the lady and the 
little girls into it, and we knew no more that night. 
I never spent so sleepless and wretched a night in 
my life. The following morning Lina told me that 
Miss Charlotte was ill in bed, and that the doctor 
had been summoned; that Miss Charlotte would see 
no one but her mother and Miss Emma, and that they 
and Mr. Dooner were so angry, and looked so mys- 
terious, that she supposed some unexpected event 
had happened. I guessed what it was, but dared 
not say anything. 

‘Before the day was over we were informed by 
Miss Emma that the match was broken off, but that 
she was not then at liberty to state the reason, and 
not even Lina’s pertinacious inquiries could elicit it. 
I understood, of course, that this previous marriage 
was proved by the wife and children, and trembled 
for poor Miss Charlotte, as well as for myself. But 
no one seemed to implicate me; indeed Mrs. Dooner 
has been kinder than usual. 

‘‘ By degrees the news spread through the house, 
and you may imagine the gossip ever since. But no 
one has seen Miss Charlotte, not even her maid. 
Miss Emma has waited on her entirely.” 

‘¢ And you have had no news of Madame Ronda?” 
broke in Percy. 

‘‘None. The confusion has been so great, that I 
could not have written to her if I would, and she 
has not written to me. We have all had orders to 
prepare for our journey immediately, and are to start 
to-morrow for Folkestone. Lina says the presents 
have been returned, the dressmakers and milliners 
stopped in their work for the trousseau, the wedding- 
guests put off, and every preparation stayed. The 
reason given is simply that the engagement is broken 
off, and nothing further has, as yet, transpired. Al- 
though Sir Richard is a bad man, I grieve for Miss 
Charlotte with all my heart.” 

“« And for the poor wife,” said Percy, whose mind 
was with Madame Ronda. ‘Let us see if she has 
left Mrs. Keene’s. Miss Charlotte has had a truly 
providential escape, and will get over it in time; but 
the wife, never. Do you think it was Madame 
Ronda?” 

“‘The children were unquestionably hers, and it 
was like her figure,” replied Idonea. ‘‘ But why do 
you look so ill and anxious, Percy? Can you not get 
rest? Your work is too hard for you.” 








IDONEA. 


Idonea laid her hand on her brother’s arm and 
looked anxiously into his face. It was, indeed, 
troubled. But he passed his hand over it, as if to 
press out the care, and said, quietly, 

‘‘T shall try to get home for Christmas. The vicar 
has almost promised to spare me, and now you have 
left, it seems a positive duty that I should see mother 
and the children. I suppose there will never be an 
end to our straitened circumstances.” 

‘‘Never is a long day, dear,” said Idonea, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘And I suppose God knows what is best for 
us.” 

‘‘ He does,’’ returned Porcy, the hand again seek- 
ing to press out the pain. 

After a lengthened conversation, Idonea said that 
she must go. But Miss Stiffens appeared with re- 
freshments, and Percy left the room for a few minutes. 
Miss Stiffens seized the opportunity to pour out 
certain grievances that had been rankling in her 
mind for some weeks. 

‘‘T don’t know if you are aware, miss, that your 
brother hasn’t been himself lately, and he don’t pay 
that proper attention to me as he ought, as mistress 
of this house. Do you think he’s quite right in his 
mind?” 

Idonea started as Miss Stiffens said this, and was 
astonished at her length of face and severity of 
tone. 

“‘T do not think he is well, Miss Stiffens,’’ she 
replied; ‘‘ but I am sure any neglect of you would be 
unintentional. He has the highest opinion of you.” 

‘Then he don’t show it as a clergyman should, 
Miss Umfreville. I’ve always been remarked for 
keeping a discreet residence, and my apartments 
have never been blemished by improper characters. 
Now I must say that your brother do admit all sorts 
from his parish, but I have passed that over, though 
I have objected, as he knows. Then I’ve been in- 
formed as he’s thinking of changing his abode.” 
Here Miss Stiffens paused and gave a sniff, indicative 
of tears, while the ringlet moved sympathetically. ° 

‘‘You are quite mistaken, Miss Stiffens,’’ said 
Idonea. ‘My brother has never had any intention 
of moving, and the lady who called is not likely to 
return. Her visits were on business.” 

*T have my feelings, Miss Umfreville,” resumed 
Miss Stiffens, ‘‘ and lately your brother have scarcely 
taken any note of me, and haven’t come down into 
the back-parlour to see us, but have been absent 
from himself. As father says, that’s a bad sign, for 
many a one who have lost himself so don’t come back 
again. 

‘Oh! but my brother is quite himself, I assure 
you,” said Idonea, warmly. ‘‘ He is overworked and 
wants rest.” 

Percy returned before more was said, and Idonea 
remarked that he sat down to table mechanically, 
without his customary polite and kindly ‘Thank 
you, Miss Stiffens,”’ and that he looked abstracted 
and careworn. She resolved to write to Mr. Somer- 
ville herself before she left town, and urge on hin 
her brother’s need of rest. She did not think it 
necessary to detail to Percy the grievances she h:d 
just heard, but she asked him if he had offended Miss 
Stiffens. 

‘** Not that I am aware of; but she certainly has 
been very prim and silent lately,” he replied. 

‘Perhaps you have been prim and silent, brother. 
We must remember the pain of an unrequited at- 
tachment.” 
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‘Perhaps I have. I will mend mymanners. Will 
ou come with me to Mrs. Keene’s?” 

‘« Provided you come with me first to see me take 
leave of Mr, and Miss Stiffens. We must not quar- 
rel with our bread and butter, and our landladies 
appear to have the power of cutting the slices thick 
or thin, as they fancy.” 

This sisterly ruse appeased Miss Stiffens, who, 
after shaking hands with Idonea, said, confidentially, 
that she had no intention of giving notice unless the 
actress re-appeared. The unconscious Percy stood 
by while old Stiffens coughed out his adieux, and 
assurances that— 

‘‘Sarah would take care of Mr. Umfreville, to be 
sure she would, just as if he was her own brother.” 

‘‘ Kquality and fraternity,’’ said Idonea, when they 
left the dark, smoky little den, and took their way to 
the Strand. 

Mrs. Keene vame to them at once, and the same 
questions passed on both sides respecting Madame 
Ronda. 

“T had hoped that you would know something of 
her, sir, and was thinking of writing to you,” said 
the landlady. 

‘Ts she not here?” asked the brother and sister, 
simultaneously. 

“No; she left me last Tuesday evening, between 
seven and eight, with a lady who came to see her. 
The lady was with her about a quarter of an hour, 
and her cab waited for her. It was certainly not 
Mrs. Gore, but a stranger both to me and Mary. 
Madame Ronda came downstairs with her, and she 
came into my room with her bonnet and shawl on. I 
said, ‘ You are surely not going out?’ And she re- 
plied that she was compelled to go on imperative 
business, adding that I must not be surprised if she 
did not return that night. 
me, and said she should certainly come back. f re- 


monstrated, and followed her to the door; but she | 


hurried to the cab after the lady, and they drove off. 
Icould not catch the direction they gave the driver, 
and had nothing to do but to console myself with the 
thought that she was nearly well, and was probably 
gone to Mrs. Gore and her children. 
return Tuesday night, and the following morning I 
received this letter from her.” 

Here Mrs. Keene placed a letter in Percy’s hands, 
which was as enigmatical as could well be. Madame 
Ronda asked Mrs. Keene to be so very kind as to 


pack up her box, in case she should either call or | 
She said that she had every intention of | 


send for it. 
returning to Mrs. Keene, but she could not say pre- 
cisely when. Then she expressed the deepest and 
most enduring gratitude for her kindness, and hoped 
she might prove that she was not unmindful of it. 

When Percy and Idonea had read the letter, Mrs. 
Keene proceeded to tell them that Madame Ronda 
had fetched the box herself the previous evening. 
She had come in for a few minutes only, during 
which she had assured Mrs. Keene that she should 
soon be apprised of the reason for her sudden depar- 
ture, but that she could not give it then. She had 
said nothing about money, which struck Mrs. Keene 
as strange, since the impossibility of payment had 
been hitherto a great distress to her. 

‘Was she much excited ?”’ asked Idonea. 

‘‘No; her manner was rather calm and decided.” 

‘We must hear of her through the Dooners,’’ said 
Idonea, forgetting that they were to leave Engiand 
on the morrow. 


v 


But Percy was silent, his face alone showing the 
restless anxiety of his mind. He had a service in his 
church at half-past four, so that he was unable to 
see Idoneahome. He saidso; and Mrs. Keene, with 
her usual tact, left them to take leave of one another. 
They were in the room still rented by Neville, and 
they could not help commenting on the generosity 
he had displayed, and its results. Idonea asked her 
brother to keep her informed by letter of all that 
should happen during her absence, and entreated 
him to strive for a holiday. His abstraction was so 
continual that it almost alarmed her. 

‘¢'Yes; I must try to see mother and the children, 
and Neville, and, if possible, Madame Ronda,” he 
said. ‘‘The mystery must be made clear sooner or 
later, and for Neville’s sake, at least, she will declare 
her marriage.” 

‘*'Wity for Neville’s sake?’’ asked Idonea, im 
surprise. 

**T cannot tell younow. You will know by-and-by. 
It has been a strange chain of circumstances, forged 
link by link by the Great Ariificer. He will com- 
plete it.” 

Idonea had a brave spirit, but it nearly failed her 
when she took leave of Percy. He had been hitherto 
as courageous as herself, and had shown a resolute 
bearing against the assaults of fortune. But now he 
seemed to be yielding beneath her attacks, and 
Idonea felt that if he gave way, either in health of 
body or mind, the consequences would be fatal to the 
family. 

‘‘ Brother, if there is anything amiss, tell me,’ she 
whispered, as they stood a moment in a fast embrace. 
“IT cannot bear to leave you sad.” 





| work. 
She kissed me, thanked | 


“Am I sad? Well, dear, this parting ms sad 
God grant us a happier meeting,” he re- 
turned. 

Their parting was, indeed, no ‘sweet sorrow.” 
Perhaps the rarity of meeting makes parting all the 
sadder. Certainly Idonea’s tears fell fast, and she 
realised what it would be to be separated entirely 
from all she loved best. In a day or two she would be 


| far away from country, home, and friends; and it 


She did not | 


was not surprising that she clung closely to this 


| beloved brother, who united, as it were, for her, 


parent, lover, and friend. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


It’s hame, and it’s hame, hame fain wad I be ; 
An’ it’s hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie. 
—Allan Cunningham. 

| Tux following morning Percy hada visit from Mr. 
| Somerville, who had just received a letter from Idonea, 

in which she had pointed out that her brother 
| appeared to her to be failing in health and energy, 
and had asked if it would be possible for him to get 
rest for a time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerville had discussed this letter 
over their breakfast, and had decided that it certainly 
was a long time since Percy had had a holiday, though 
they had not noticed any particular change in him. 

Before proceeding to Percy’s sitting-room, Mr. 
Somerville had interrogated Miss Stiffens, and had 
been astonished at the loquacity of that usually 
laconic damsel. If the few words of the silent have 
more weight than the many of the talkative, a short 
homily from the one overbalances half a dozen sermons 
from the other. 

‘¢ How is Mr. Umfreville, sir? Do T think him out 
of ’ealth, sir?’’ had said Miss Stiffens. ‘‘ Not so 
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much ill as altered. One can’t come into contract 
with all sorts of people in such a neighbourhood as 
this, sir, and not be altered. If you shake a dirty 
hand, your glove gets soiled, sir; and Mr. Umfre- 
ville shakes hands with everybody, and his glove’s 
soiled. I don’t say as it ain’t Christian, but it goes 
against nature; so, of course, as his sister said to me, 
he wants rest, for what’s against nature wears out 
nature.” 

‘‘True, Miss Stiffens. You and I must see what 
we can do for our good friend,” said Mr. Somerville. 
‘* We are too apt to think that steady workers never 
wear out; but even your fine dray-horse tires at last, 
though worth a hundred of your race-horse.”’ 

‘** Yes, sir. Me and Mr. Humfreville, as are always 
in our places, don’t get half the pay or applause of a 
ranting madam or an extempoar preacher.”’ 

‘‘ Plaudits are for the popular, Miss Stiffens. They 
are the meed of success in this world. Duty done is 
its own reward. I am sure both you and Mr. Umfre- 
ville feel that.” 

Mr. Somerville found Percy unusually abstracted, 
and having had his eyes opened by Idonea, began to 
think that something serious was the matter. After 
a brief conversation over the work to be done that 
day, the rector startled his curate by the announce- 
ment that he was to take a holiday at once. 

‘*You want pure air to make you thankful for 
smoke; so, my dear fellow, get the amiable Sarah to 
pack up your traps, and be off to-morrow,”’ he said. 

Percy scarcely understood what this sudden offer 
meant, but he accepted it gratefully. Still his face 
did not express all the joy his kind old rector expected, 
for Percy was not only wearied in body, but sick at 
heart. 

“You will like to go home, Perey?” said Mr. 
Somerville. 

‘Oh yes, but I can be back for Christmas. 
is so much to do,” he replied, anxiously. 

‘‘T promise to send for you if I want you. 
Besides, there is a clear month before the Christmas 
week. But*my good wife says your mother will like 
to have you once more on Christmas-day. Come and 
dine with us this evening, and we will talk over what 
there is to do.” 

No sooner was the rector gone, than Percy pro- 
ceeded to tell Miss Stiffens of his projected holiday, 
and her consequent leisure. But her gain was 
scarcely commensurate with her loss; for Percy made 
up two-thirds of her world. 

‘* When you are gone, sir, I can purify the house 
of = the dirt those casuals and others bring,’ she 
said. 

‘‘Poor Miss Stiffens!’’ ejaculated Percy, three 
words which, unintentionally on his part, always 
soothed her ire. 

‘* He has such a way with him. And then such a 
voice!’ she would sometimes say to her father. 

‘‘He ought to a’ been in parliament, my dear. 
We want orators as knows how to conciliate,’’ would 
reply that politician from behind his paper. 

Mr. Somerville was delighted to find Perey more 
cheerful when they met at dinner, and said that he 
must have scented the Northumbrian air already. 
Mrs. Somerville, who thought of his mother, won- 
dered whether she had scented the happiness in store 
fur her. 

‘You must look on us as parents, and let us have 
the pleasure of franking all your journeyings. I 


There 


for I have had experience of the impossibility of 
keeping one in this part of the greatest city of the 
universe,” said the rector. 

As Percy had not many shillings in his possession 
at that moment, and had been contemplating the 
necessity of anticipating his salary, he could not 
deny the imputation on his income. 

‘¢ But your shillings go faster than mine, my dear 
sir,” he said, knowing that he could thankfully 
accept the proposed benefit, and feel neither pride nor 
shame. 

‘All in the same treasury, Perey. And our 
Divine treasurer will see that they are not thrown 
away,” returned the rector. ‘Our human treasuror 
there ’—indicating Mrs. Somerville—“ has been out 
buying Christmas-boxes for the young ones, so you 
have nothing to do but to start by mail train to- 
morrow night.” 

And this Percy did. 

Just when he was beginning his journey home- 
wards, his mother was thinking of him and Idonea. 
She and Walter were alone, the one engrossed with 
her sewing, the other with his drawing. Occupation 
and thought banished speech, and they were silent 
until ten o’clock struck. 

‘‘ Now, Walter!” said Mrs. Umfreville, and the 
obedient boy rose at once, drawing in hand. 

‘‘ Look, mother!’’ he exclaimed. ‘I sketched it 
yesterday. It is only one of the interior arches of 
the Hermitage, with the side window between. You 
see that I have managed to bring in a glimpse of the 
wood and river.” 

‘Tt is very good indeed, Walter. But I hope you 
have not forgotten your Latin. I ‘coached’ Bertram, 
as you call it, before he went to bed.” 

‘That will be all right by class-time, mother. But 
do you know, Mr. Sadler said yesterday that I should 
make a capital engineer or architect. I wish Percy 
could afford to apprentice me.” 

‘‘Apprentice you, Walter! To a trade! We 
have scarcely arrived at that yet.” 

‘‘ Wren was an architect, and yet he was son of a 
Dean; and Stephenson was an engineer, mother. I 
should like to have made that grand railway-bridge 
at Newcastle, and to have such a monument erected 
to my memory as he has,” urged Walter. 

‘‘ He was a mechanic, dear. Very clever, still a 
mechanic,” replied Mrs. Umfreville. ‘I wonder 
where Idonea is now? I wish I had not consented 
to her going beyond seas.” 

‘‘Nobody minds that now, mother. Though I 
wish she were here for Christmas. I wonder what 
sort of Christmas we shall have? There’s plenty of 
holly, and the birds will be jolly. Now don’t say 
again I have no poetry in me, there’s a beautiful 
mother, for I have made a rhyme.” 

‘Good night, and God bless you, dear,”’ said the 
mother, returning her boy’s warm embrace. Then, 
when he had left her, repeating his words, ‘‘ What 
sort of Christmas sall we have?” 

She answered the question by a sigh, though she 
knew that her hardy, healthy children would enjoy 
that blessed season more than many of the children 
of the rich, even though their purses were empty and 
their so-called amusements few. However, her 
mind soon returned from Christmas to the present 
moment, and she sat over the fire thinking, long after 
she had folded up and laid aside her work. While 
she stirred the coals into a blaze, she extinguished 
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weary hands lie idle on her lap, called up before her 
mind the forms of her two eldest children, of whom 
she was justly proud. A great longing seized her 
to see Percy. It was three years since he had 
been at home, and she knew that he had deprived 
himself of the necessary holiday in order to send her 
the money saved by his unselfish forbearance. And 
she gloried in his magnanimity and received his help 
thankfully, while she accepted Idonea’s gifts with 
great reluctance. She knew this was an anomaly, 
but as we are all anomalies, and accept charity 
according to our preconceived ideas of our dignity, 
we must grant her grace for her peculiar notions. 
We take as a favour from a friend what would 
be a burden from an acquaintance. The clerical 
calling stood to Mrs. Umireville in the light of a 
bosom friend, while that of companion was less 
To be paid, however insuffi- 
cieatly, for ministering to the poor, was not deroga- 
tory to her notions of suitability; but to receive 
money for waiting on the rich was contrary to all 
her aristocratic principles. Still she felt the nipping 
winds of privation much as other poor people feel 
them, and contemplated her children’s Christmas 
less hopefully than those who were not above receiv- 
ing the bounties their Heavenly Father and His 
earth-born children had provided for them. Yet, 
knowing herself wrong, she had pride in her pride. 
And who does not hug himself in an idiosyncrasy 
which all his kind friends canvass as soon as his 
back is turned ? 

Mrs. Umfreville went to bed at last, but she had 
a restless night. She could not account for these 
spiritual ‘‘premonitory symptoms” more satisfac- 
torily than a doctor does the bodily, but she was 
excited, as if something was about to happen. And, 
reason as we will, there is at times an affinity, or 
mesmeric influence, or psychic attraction—call it what 
you will—between parted friends, which influences 
at certain periods. It seems no great event that a 
beloved son should be steaming from south to north 
after a separation of three years, and yet she had a 
sort of prescience of this, to her inconceivable joy. 
Indeed, her dreams of Idonea faded into visions of 
Percy, and when she arose in the dark, chill Novem- 
ber morning she could almost have fancied that he 
stood by her bedside. 

Her children were astir before seven, having ac- 
quired the good habit of awaking without being 
called, which is simply habit to the healthy, and she 
had the pleasure of hearing the twins shout with 
delight as they broke the ice on their bath, and 
splashed in the cold water. 

‘‘ They are all so strong ; I ought to be thankful,” 
she reflected, as she cheerfully lighted her oil-lamp. 

They assembled, as usual, at eight o’clock, for 
neither boys nor girls had ever been known to be 
too late for prayer and Scripture reading, in which 
sleepy Becky also joined. 

“T helped to light the fire;” ‘‘ And I to get break- 
fast,” cried Bell and Margery. 

“And I to stir up Becky, who sleeps like a dor- 
mouse and snores like a pig,” said Bertram. 

‘And what have you done, Walter?” asked the 
mother. 

‘Nothing, mother,’ returned the boy, with a 
blush. ‘I couldn’t sleep for thinking of Doe, and I 
believe I went off when it was time to get up.” 

If the breakfast was frugal, it was as healthful as 
the consumers. After prayers the twins disappeared, 





and brought in five basins of steaming oatmeal por- 
ridge; a large jug of milk, a loaf of bread, and a 
basin of brown sugar being already on the table. 

‘We always think of dear Doe when we bring in 
the porridge,” said Bell. ‘She could carry all the 
basins, she was so tall and strong, and we take 
turns to bring them. I wonder where she and Lina 
are now ?”’ 

“In bed, of course,” exclaimed ready Bertram. 
‘* We're best off with the day before us.” 

Just as the five spoons were about to dip into the 
porridge, there was a knock at the door. 

‘* Let me go, mother,’ said Bertram. ‘I saw a 
gentleman pass the window, and I’ll be bound it’s 
Neville Fairborn.” 

A Without waiting for permission, he answered the 
oor. 

“No, it isn’t,” he added, aloud, and then looked 
up at the tall stranger, whom he did not recognise, 
but who put his hand on his head, passed him, 
and walked into the dining-room. 

All eyes were turned upon him. 

“Percy !”? exclaimed Mrs. Umfreville, starting up. 

‘My dearest mother,” cried the incomer, and 
mother and son were locked in one another’s arms. 





SPARROWS, 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


S he word the French use to designate a certain 
class among boys—.e., gamin—suits well to the 
sparrow among birds. The sparrow is a born gamiz, 
and if I might venture a suggestion to dwellers in 
dull London squares and streets who complain of 
tedium and ennui, and find the winter days hang 
heavily, I should say, cultivate an acquaintance with 
sparrows. Watch their ways, note their pranks, 
bribe them to come and disport themselves before 
you. 

The city sparrow is much tamer by nature than his 
country cousin. You pass him in the street, he 
hardly deigns to move for you. As for a horse and 
cart, he takes in the situation exactly, hopping aside 
just in time and just far enough not to be run over. 
Like his friend the city Arab, he grabs at everything, 
picks up everything, spies out everything, and cares 
for nobody. Gay, insolent, reckless, audacious, he 
seems incapable of any training. And yet any one 
who has watched the flocks of sparrows being fed 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg at Paris will see 
how docile they may become. Whole colonies of 
these birds wait in these gardens at certain hours to 
be fed. People come and sit down under the trees 
in the shadow and throw crumbs to them. But the 
birds are taught to beg for these crumbs, and 
their manner of begging is this:—The man lifts 
his hand, they fly up in a thick cloud to about 
three feet from the ground, and then pop down in a 
twinkling. These little flights follow the motion of 
the man’s hand up and down, faster or slower, as 
obediently as an orchestra follows the conductor’s 
wand. 

When sparrows are laying, or in a hurry to lay, 
they will sometimes profit by the empty nests of other 
birds, or even turn out the rightful occupants. If the 
nest be too roomy, as in the case of a swallow’s nest, 
the sparrows will bring in a lot of feathers and bits of 
hay and line the walls, so as to contract the house 
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to their liking. But occasionally this arrangement 
brings retribution. M. H. Berthoud (‘‘ Fantasies 
Scientifiques”’) mentions instances of quick revenge. 
He speaks of a mother swallow who being thus turned 
out of her nest took council with her companions, 
and these immediately formed a conspiracy, and by 
dozens each bird brought up in his bill a little bit of 
sticky earth, and before the poor sparrow had time 
to turn round and repent, she had been built up into 
the nest, like a frog in a flint. M. Berthoud says he 
kept a sparrow for some time who had been thus 
imprisoned for two hours. ‘Thanks to me, she was 
got out, but panting and half frightened to death. 
She wouldn’t leave me. At the cry of a swallow she 
would tremble all over, puff up her feathers, and take 
refuge in my pocket. During ten years she was my 
faithful companion, but very wayward, and she ended 
by building in a corner of my father’s printing-office. 
The companions of my young days who are now 
living can well remember seeing my study peopled 
with a colony of sparrows of every age and sex, dis- 
puting over the remains of my breakfast, and empty- 
ing my box of wafers if it was left open.” 

“When I was about twelve years old,” says 
Dr. Auzias Turenne, ‘‘I had a great passion for 
sparrows. I got them to build their nests in 
flower-pots. I managed this by considerably en- 
larging the hole at the bottom, and hanging the 
pot with its great opening against the wall, near 
to my window. It is well known that when the 
sparrow has made her nest and has begun to sit on 
her eggs, she is not easily disconcerted. You are 
then able, with certain precautions, to look at the 
nest from time to time and examine the eggs. Now 
this is what I did: a bird had been sitting on her 
eggs for eight days very assiduously, and one night 
I put my hand carefully over ‘the outer hole, and 
slipping my other hand against the wall into the pot, 
I took the bird off its nest and put it intoacage. I 
was up the next morning early to watch. I saw the 
male bird in a condition of extreme restlessness and 
anxiety, careering about hither and thither, uttering 
bitter complaints. Then he perched upon the ra- 
vished nest and redoubled his cries. These had the 
effect of putting into motion and attracting the 
neighbouring sparrows, who came up to see what all 
the fuss was about. They soon dispersed. Some, 
however, returned once and again. At last, about 
ten o’clock, one female bird had agreed, apparently, 
to remain. She entered the nest after having received 
some loving caresses from the bereaved husband, and 
from this moment she undertook the care of the eggs, 
as if she had been the true mother. The young birds 
came out at the end of a week, thus fulfilling the due 
time of incubation, as if nothing had happened. 

‘‘ Trepeated this experiment more than once with 
the same result, and even took away the second bird, 
leaving the male bird to get another nurse, which he 
did.” 

M. Florent Prevost was witness in the Garden des 
Plantes to the irregular conduct of a male sparrow, 
who had two nests and two households. The nests 
were so placed at the opposite extremities of a large 
building, that the scandalous infidelity of this bird 
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could not be witnessed by either of his two wives. 
And it is alleged that never when he went from the 
one to the other of these nests did he go straight. He 
took a considerable circuit, so as entirely to hoodwink 
the deluded female bird as to his destination. How- 
ever, it was satisfactory to find he paid equal attention 
to each of his nests, and brought each of his wives an 
equal supply of food. 

A curious instance is mentioned by a French natu- 
ralist of the friendship of a sparrow and a parrot. 

This parrot, who was old and his feathers in rather 
a miserable plight, had a cage which in the day time 
was usually hung to a branch of a tree on the 
lawn. But the door of the cage was always left open, 
so that the bird had liberty to wander abroad in the 
garden at will. Little by little it made acquain- 
tance with a big male sparrow, who, with the usual im- 
pudence of his race, got to come every morning at a 
certain hour to help himself to the parrot’s grain and 
food out of hiscage. When the hour passed, and the 
sparrow did not come, or was late, the parrot be- 
came very restless and agitated. She looked around 
anxiously, and would finish by climbing up a great 
tree in the garden to reconnoitre. Then she would 
begin repeating all the sparrow’s cries that she had 
learnt from her friend, until the friend came to her. 

The sparrow, however, generally was impatient, 
hardly waited to be spoken to or caressed, but would 
fly immediately to the cage for its food. 

Polly would then hurry down the tree from branch 
to branch, in all haste to follow. When in the 
cage, she would do the honours of her house, 
cracking the grains, crumbling up the pieces of 
bread that were too hard, caressing the sparrow 
with her big bill, and singing all the while little, 
happy snatches of song, or else chattering little 
phrases that she had learnt. 

When the sparrow had eaten all he wanted, it was 
his custom occasionally to perch in a corner of his 
friend’s cage, put his head under his wing, and go to 
sleep. Frequently, when the evening came, the 
cage was taken indoors with both birds in it, the 
sparrow still asleep. 

There appears to be no doubt that sparrows only 
live in the regions where men congregate. Into 
the uninhabited tracts of the earth the sparrow will 
not go. The question is, does he on the whole do 
more harm than good to his fellow-creature man 
in the matter of agriculture and gardening? On 
this subject M. Florent Prevost furnishes the follow- 
ing:— 

‘‘From April to the end of September he feeds 
upon insects. 

“In winter time in the country he lives near 
farms, and feeds on grain. 

‘In cities and towns he lives upon bread, grain, 
oats, worms, flies, and on remnants of vegetable 
matter. 

‘In the autumn he robs the garden of fruit.” 

It is, you see, the old story, good and bad, as 
Corneille said of Cardinal Richelieu. 


‘*1] m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il m’a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien.” 
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EXCURSIONS INTO THE CEVENNES. 











GANGES. 


| clare CH silks are famous all over the world, but 

while every one knows that they are chiefly 
manufactured by the clever Lyonnese weavers, few 
perhaps have ever cared to inquire from whence the 
raw material comes. It is chiefly in these valleys of 
the Cevennes and the Dauphiny, ard in the depart- 
ments which lie between them, that the worms are 
reared and their silk prepared for the loom. 

Unhappily a double calamity has befallen these 
districts, which threatens utterly to destroy their 
material prosperity. For, in addition to the scourge 
of phylloxera, which has done such damage to the 
vines, these districts have suffered for more than 
twenty years from various diseases which have 
attacked the silkworms. In 1855 26,000,000 kilo- 
grammes of cocoons were produced in France; in 
1875 the quantity had fallen to 9,871,100. 

While at Ganges we had an opportunity of going 
over one of the mills in which the silk is prepared for 
the loom. The principal sight was a long room, 
where two rows of women were seated opposite each 
other, with basins before them filled with cocoons 
bobbing about in scalding water which kept running 
over them. 


Directly the grubs are dead the women begin to 
draw the threads together, and with eyes constantly 
on their basins, they rapidly wind off the silk. After 
going through some other processes it appears in 
dry, glossy, golden hanks ready to be forwarded to 


Lyons or elsewhere. Ganges once enjoyed the fame 
of making the best silk stockings in the world; it 
would seem that the chief sources of its prosperity 
are still its silk and cotton mills. 

The population of Ganges is divided between the 
two religions, the Catholic somewhat predominating. 
The Protestants number 2,420, and have one large 
temple capable of holding the entire community. It 
1s Shaped like a mosque, and may be seen to the right 
of our engraving of Ganges, the church with the two 





: bridges. 





towers at the other end being the Roman Catholic 
one. We believe Adolphe Monod served for some 
time as one of the pastors of the church of Ganges. 

From Ganges to Le Vigan is but a short ride of 
forty minutes, but one so singularly strange and 
beautiful, that we could gladly traverse it a dozen 
times. The austerity of the mountains disappears as 
we advance ; though really higher they look less so, 
because the whole land is rising; while the river beds, 
no longer dry, sparkle with clear running water. The 
railway winds up a grand defile, at times going along 
the ledge of the rocks, and continually passing 
through short tunnels, so short that they seem hardly 
more than arches, coming out at every turn on 
magnificent amphitheatres, surrounding romantic 
little towns, or looking up long gorges shut in by 
range after range of distant mountains. 

Thus we come on Suméne, perched on a spur of 
the Espéron, and on other picturesque towns, such 
as Pont d’Hérault, mostly encircled by stupendous 
hills, the plain being watered by clear streams 
running through meadows filled with mulberry-trees 
and crossed by small aqueducts and antique little 
The whole country wears a softer air than 
at St. Hippolyte and Ganges; the hills are ridged and 
planted with trees, most frequently the chestnut, 
which here in the first days of May was in full bloom. 

Le Vigan is the terminus of the line, and the chief 
entrepot for the commerce between Nimes and the 
northern sides of the Cevennes. Making gloves and 
silk caps are the special industries of its inhabitants. 
Some coal-mines and quarries of stones used by litho- 
graphers add to its wealth, and certain hot sulphur 
springs attract invalids. Le Vigan, in fact, is much 
resorted to during the summer months by the wealthy 
inhabitants of the plains, not only as a cool retreat 
but on account of its charmirg scenery. 

In a walk which one of the pastors of Le Vigan 
took us, we saw at every point the most delightful 
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pictures. Sometimes we had a good road, sometimes 
enly a mountain path, running through groves of 
chestnuts, passing through places a stranger could 
never have attempted alone. Thus, going down to 
the marshy shore of the river, we picked our way 
by help of the big stones, until we came upon the 
ruins of an ancient bridge covered with dripping 
moss, and in the neighbourhood of which ferns of 
the most delicate character were growing. Every- 
where we saw beautiful wild flowers, the asphodel, 
the jasmine, the eglantine. Frogs here seem to 
attain an immense size, and lay in our path as big 
as a man’s hand. 

Up in the hills we visited a pastor and his family, 
and went into the hillside temple. There are places 
in the Cevennes where they still hold services 
in the open air. The temple in Le Vigan was 
formerly a church belonging to the Capucins, 
it being one of those finally ceded to the Re- 
formed Church when it was -recognised by the 
State in 1802. The kind and good pastor to 
whose hospitality we were indebted had seen the 
original letter announcing the grant. It was dated 
‘22 Brumaire xiv.” We spent a portion of the 
evening looking over other memoranda relating to 
the Reformed Church of Le Vigan, whose origin 
goes back as far as 1560. 

Rabaut le Jeune or Rabaut St. Etienne was one 
of its ministers, having entered on that office in 1781. 
He was the son of Paul Rabaut, the last, if not the 
greatest, of the pasteurs of the Desert. It isa singularly 
interesting fact that this grand old man, after having 
lived a life like the prophet Elijah, literally hiding 
himself for many years in the rocks and dens and 
caves of the earth, because he felt bound to preach 
what he believed to be the word of God, was per- 
mitted, before he closed his eyes, to have like Moses 
a — of the long-hoped-for haven of rest, and, 
still more, to hold, like Simeon, a pledge of its cer- 
tainty in hisown hands. His son, who, like himself, 
had preached again and again at the peril of his life, 
the one-time pastor of Le Vigan, was chosen by the 
Sénéchaussée of Nimes as the first of its eight deputies 
of the third estate. His eloquence and character 
30on made him prominent, and he was called, on the 
15th of March, 1790, to act as President of the 
National Assembly. The epigrammatic message in 
which he announced the fact to his father is charac- 
teristic of the times, and not unsuitable to its pro- 
found meaning as a great historical event. ‘‘ Le 
President de l’ Assemblée Nationale,” he wrote to the 
man who had not only suffered so intensely himself, 
but represented generations who had suffered even 
more cruelly from the old régime, ‘‘le President de 
l’Assemblée Nationale est a vos pieds.” 

Trained in the purest school of Protestantism, 
Rabaut St. Etienne was a hundred years in advance 
of his Republican contemporaries, perverted for 
ages by a system which held the individual con- 
science and the wishes of minorities as of no account, 
and, in fact, criminal if opposed to authority. Such 
persons could not understand his declaration that 
toleration was an insult, or his view that liberty of 
worship was an inalienable right, which no possible 
majority could interfere with. His faith in simple 
righteousness, his desire to do justice even toa fallen 
monarch, was too much for the political popes and 
revolutionary inquisitors, who for a time got the 
upper hand, and he perished with his friends the 
Girondists on the scaffold. 





Another interesting Protestant reminiscence con- 
nected with Le Vigan is the capture in its neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandre Roussel, the first martyr to 
suffer on the renewal of persecution after the death 
of the Regent Orleans in 1728. The edict under which 
this persecution was carried out concentrated all the 
most cruel features of former ordinances against the 
Protestants, and was the work of some of the worst 
men of the day. What made it all the more detest- 
able was the fact that the persecutors had not the 
excuse of living in an age of religious warfare, or of 
being themselves in earnest though blind. ‘One is 
astonished,” says Sismondi, ‘‘ to see in that sceptical 
age, when power was in the hands of a prince without 
faith or honesty (the Duke of Bourbon) and a courtesan 
without shame (the Marchioness de Prie), persecu- 
tion renewed in a manner that the rigid faith of 
Louis x1v would have hardly understood. The clergy, 
who had not dared to request this unreasonable law, 
received it with transport. Its provisions were 
Draconian. Death to any one preaching; galleys or 
seclusion to any one giving asylum to or neglecting to 
denounce such preachers ; the perpetual galley to men 
attending a Protestant service; perpetual seclusion 
to women; parents to have children baptized by a 
Catholic priest within forty-eight hours of their 
birth, and to send them to Catholic schools until four- 
teen years of age, and to church for instruction until 
twenty. Priests were empowered to visit the sick, 
and to talk to them without witnesses. No one might 
refuse the Sacraments under pain of being treated as 
a relapsed heretic. These ordinances, brutal and 
atrocious to the last degree, fell with peculiar severity 


| on the Cevennes district, where a whole people had 
_but a few years before been in arms for religious 


liberty. That struggle had so consumed them that, 
when this blow fell, Protestantism in the Cevennes 
must have seemed to its adversaries like an extinct 
volcano. The unhappy people could only groan, 
could only express their common grief in easy rhymes. 
Every man among them of the least learning was 
gone, and the facts of their local history had to be 
preserved, as those of a people just emerging from 
barbarism, by popular ballads. 

Thus it is that the details of the martyrdom of 
Alexandre Roussel have been handed down. There 
are two ballads, one relates his capture and death, 
the other the grief of his mother. From them we 
learn that through the treachery of some companion 
he was seized in the neighbourhood of Aulas and 
taken before the sub-delegate of Le Vigan. On 
being asked in what places he had preached, he 
replied, ‘‘ Wherever I found an assembly of Chris- 
tians.”” ‘‘ Whereis yourdwelling-place?” ‘‘ Under 
the vault of heaven.” While in confinement in the 
citadel of Montpellier, his mother went to her foster- 
son, the Duke of Uzés, who was a peer of France, 
and besought him to interfere on behalf of her child. 
‘‘T can do nothing for him unless he abjures,” said 
the duke. ‘For any other crime than religion I 
would make an effort willingly.” The poor minister 
died, says the ballad, like the martyr Stephen, pray- 
ing for his enemies. 

These ballads were collected by M. Finiels, pastor 
of Suméne, the picturesque town on the spur of the 
Espéron, near Le Vigan, and published by him in 
1802, under the title of ‘‘Les Complaintes du 
Désert.”” As the book seems very scarce, even il 
France, and is probably not to be found in Eng- 
land, the concluding verses of the ballad about 
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Roussel may be regarded with interest by some of | 
our readers, giving as they do in a striking man- | 
ner the spirit of these terrible times, the spirit of | 
vengeance which these atrocious persecutions evoked. | 
fhe traitor who betrayed Roussel, and who was! 
suspected to be some inhabitant of Le Vigan or Aulas, 
is addressed and menaced with a terrible hereafter. 


{ 
Dis-moi done d’ou tu es, du Vigan ou d'Aulas $ 
Au jour du jugement ne trembleras tu pas, 
Quand tu le souviendras de cette perfidie 


Que du pauvre Roussel tu as cofité la vie ? 


Tu auras beau crier : Coteaux, tombez sur moi ! 
Montagnes et rochers an secours! Couvrez-moi ! 
Et me cachez aux yeux de ce juge terrible ! 

Les rochers a la voix resteront insensibles ! 





Coligny, William the Taciturn, an Cromwell. To 
those who are deeply interested in the struggles of 
French Protestantism he is one of the greatest and 
noblest of its leaders. By the kindness of M. Jules 
Bonnet, the learned secretary of the Society of French 
Protestantism, I am able to conclude these excursions 


‘into the Cevennes with an account of a pilgrimage 
| that he made to Mas-Soubeyron during the autumn of 
| last year. 


Mas-Soubeyron is near the village of Mialet, which 
is itself within a walk either of Anduze or St. Jean 
du Gard, both of which may be reached from Alais, 
a station about thirty-one miles from Nimes. From 
Anduze to Mialet the way lies through some fine 
gardens, in which an enterprising cultivator has suc- 
ceeded in naturalising the most wonderful tropical 
plants. Passing a tower on a precipitous height, the 


LE VIGAN 


Il faudra malgré loi subir en jugements, 

Et aller sur le champ dans un lieu de tourments, 
Tu as été Judas et son compatriote ; 

Tous deux dans les enfers serez chez le méme héte. 


Le Vigan was not far from the centre of the strug- 
gle, Mas-Soubeyron, the cradle of Roland, the great 


chief of the Camisard insurrection. This redoubtable 
captain, at once prophet and warrior, kept for many 
months the armies of Louis xiv at bay, accomplish- 
ing, in unison with Cavalier, the baker’s apprentice, 
prodigies of heroism and military genius. M. Peyrat, 
the historian of the ‘‘ Pasteurs of the Desert,” has 
given us a picture of this great soul, who, though he 
failed at last, and therefore remains one of the for- 





gotten heroes, was worthy to rank side by side with 


path winds among picturesque gorges until a platean 
is reached. Here a magnificent panorama opens up. 
To the south, squeezed between two cyclopean rocks, 
through which the River Gardon escapes, lies Anduze ; 
while to the north, intersecting each other, are the 
mountain chains of the Fage and the Liron, the 
theatre of the Camisard struggle. The route from 
St. Jean to Mialet has also its points of interest. 
After leaving the long street, you ascend through 
chestnut groves along ravined paths until the road 
that runs over the heights is reached. Then in the 
north Mont Aigoal, the Cevennol Sinai, hecomes 
visible, a dome-shaped mountain nearly 2,000 feet 
high, and still the haunt of wolves, though the bears 
and wild boars and stags of the last century are no 
onger to be found. To the east is Mont Aigladines, 
concealing in its slopes numerous caverns which the 
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Camisards used not only for retreat but for hospitals 
and storehouses. The road now becomes very steep, 
passes through some oak woods, and then suddenly 
descends into a deep gorge that ends in a narrow bridge 
leading into Mialet. The village, cut, so to speak, in 
the rock, stands between the mountain that over- 
hangs it and the River Gardon. Theodore Beza 
tells, in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” how the secluded 
retreats were among the first in France to receive 
the Reformation, so that not only the people, but the 
gentlefolk and the great lords, welcomed it with 
ardour, and several churches rose, the very first that 
he mentions being that of Mialet, which was founded 
by Robert Maillart in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The history of these churches is from the 
first only a martyrology. After the Camisard war 
Mialet was specially singled out for persecution, 
nearly 600 persons being deported. Happily its 
light was not extinguished, and at the present day 
the Protestant community numbers more than 1,300 
souls. 

Near Mialet is the famous Grotte du Fort. M. | 
Bonnet, guided by the pasteur of Mialet, climbed the 
precipitous path that leads to it. Seen from afar it 
looks like a great eye ever watching the country. | 
During the war it actually served this purpose, the | 
sentinel of the party in possession giving notice from 
it when the right moment came to open fire on the 
enemy. 

A short ride along the banks of the Cevennol 
Jordan—a true Cevennol river, now overflowing its 
banks, now dwindling into a mere thread, sometimes 
moving quietly along at the feet of old farms, nest- 
ling under umbrageous chestnuts, sometimes falling 
in sparkling cascades—brought him by a sudden turn 
in the road to Mas-Soubeyron. Rising stage by 
stage on the side of the hill the hamlet divided into 
two distinct blocks of houses, under a sky clear and 
hot as that of Calabria. In this truly southern home 
the General of the Children of God, as the Camisards 
called him, Count Roland, King of the Cevennes, 
according to the Catholics, first saw the light, being 
born here about the year 1675. 

The Laportes were an heroic family. One uncle 
followed the Prince of Orange when he came to assist 








England to accomplish its revolution. Another was 


a pastor of the desert, and suffered martyrdom at 
Montpellier in 1696. A third, a leader among the 
Children of God, was killed at Témelac. 

Their ancient homestead was soon reached, a small 
place cne storey high, with no other decoration than a 
swallow’s nest beneath the roof. A staircase, ap- 
parently cut in the rock, led to a térrace with a 
southern aspect, where oleanders and orange-trees 
blossom. The interior had four rooms, exquisitely 
clean, of which the innermost contained a large old- 
fashioned hearth. In the same apartment was a 
great wardrobe, concealing a mysterious cavern, 
called, without foundation, Roland’s hiding-place. 
The Camisard chief had no other retreat than the 
inaccessible summits of the mountains or the caves of 
the desert. A Bible of the sixteenth century, pre- 
served with religious respect, and handled by succes- 
sive generations, goes by the name of the ‘ Bible of 
Roland.” A halberd with two points stands in the 
corner, like the lance of Achilles, the weapon of com- 
bat side by side with the book of prayer! Such are 
the relics of this humble dwelling, grand indeed by 
all its memories. 

And now, after having been 200 years or more in 
this ancient and honourable family, this little home- 
stead must be sold. As remarked in the opening of this 
paper, a mysterious disease has attacked the silk- 
worm, and the unfortunate Cevennols cultivate their 
mulberry-trees in vain. A still worse plague, the 
phylloxera, has destroyed their vines. The very chest- 
nuts are threatened, and a dark cloud of coming 
poverty hangs over this much-tried land. M. Laporte, 
the worthy deacon of the church of Mialet, and great- 
grand-nephew of the heroic Roland-Laporte, has had 
to mortgage this property, and knows not if he will 
die under the old roof-tree. 

The Society of the History of French Protestantism 
proposes to buy the place if they can raise the funds 
necessary, about £400, and so to ensure peace to the 
last days of the last descendant of one to whose 
example the world owes so much, while at the same 
time a Huguenot monument of great interest will be 
permanently secured, a monument calculated to 
inspire all who visit it with a desire to maintain the 
sacred cause of liberty of conscience. 

4 R. H. 





SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS 


XI.—THE OLD SCOTTISH SABBATH. 


M ANY severe things have been said concerning | 


the old Scottish Sabbath, and many stories told 
in profane ridicule of the Scotch idea of the Day of 
Rest; but the reader may find from some pens, and 
in some places where he would not expect such words, 
commendations, all tending to show that the rest of 
the day has woven itself tenderly into the hearts of 
the people. Shall we give Christopher North or the 
Ettrick Shepherd the credit of the words in the 
‘** Noctes”’ ? 
‘‘A day set apart from secular concerns, and, 
as far as may be, from the secular feelings that 








stillness pervaded not the earth only, but also the 
sky. The mair Christian the people, the mair Chris- 
tian the Sabbath; therefore, let the Sabbath be kept 
holy, as I believe it to be in Scotland, and then the 
blessing of God will be upon her; and as she is good, 
so shall she wax great.” * 

Dr. Guthrie hits the truth of the Scottish Sabbath 
when he says, ‘‘Our ancestors might be too scru- 
pulous, but whatever they were, they were not fools. 
I don’t say they did not fall into even glaring incon- 
sistencies.” And then he mentions how on first 
going to Ross-shire to visit and preach for his friend, 
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‘could get warm water in the morning,’”’ whereupon 
his host held up a warning hand, saying, ‘‘ Whist! 
whist!’’ adding, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Speak 
of shaving on the Lord’s-day in Ross-shire, and yon 
need never preach here any more.” 

Dr. Strang, in his ‘‘Clubs of Glasgow,’ gives an 
extract from the journal of Mr. George Brown, who 
was educated in the Glasgow University, was some 
years on the town council, and several times Dean of 
Guild. The following extract gives a picture of the 
manner in which Sunday was spent in Glasgow in 
those days. 

‘“‘ Sabbath-day, Nov. 10, 1745.—Rose about seven 
in the morning; called on the Lord by prayer; read 
the 9th chapter of Job, then attended to family 
worship, and again prayed to the Lord for His 
gracious presence to be with me through the whole 
of the day, and went to church at ten of the clock; 
joined in public prayers and praises in the assembly 
of His saints; heard the 17th chapter of Revelation 
lectured upon, and sermoa from the 81st Psalm, 
13th and 14th verses. In the interval of public ser- 
vice I thought on what I had heard, and wrote down 
some of the heads of it; went again to the house of 
the Lord, and heard sermon from the same text; 





came home and retired, and thought on the sermon. 
About five at night joined in family worship, and | 
afterwards supped, then retired again and wrote 
down some things I had been hearing; then read | 
the 9th chapter of Romans, and prayed; after this I 
joined in social worship a second time, and went to 
keep the public guard of the city at ten o’clock at 
night.” 

Such was probably many a Sabbath in Glasgow 
in the old time. Sir Kenneth Mackenzie directed 


the attention of Dr. Guthrie to a servant-girl who 
astonished her master by refusing to feed the cows 
on the Sabbath. She was willing to milk them, but 
would by no means feed them; and her reasoning 
as to acts of necessity and mercy was finely casuis- 


tical. ‘‘ The cows,’’ she said, ‘‘ canna milk them- 
selves, so to milk them is a clear work of necessity 
and mercy; but let them out to the fields and they’ll 
feed themselves.” 

Very odd and very severe are some of the extracts 
which Dr. Strang gives in his ‘‘ Clubs of Glasgow; ” 
and we find similar, extracts in the ‘‘ History of 
Glasgow ”’ referring to the observance of the Sabbath, 
especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Tn 1600 the session ordains the deacons of the crafts 
to cause search for the absents from the kirks in their 
crafts of all the freemen; the one half of the fine to 
go to the kirk and the other to the craft. The same 
year searchers are directed to pass on the Sabbath 
into all houses to apprehend absents from the kirk. 
In 1642 we find an entry that the session directs the 
magistrates and ministers to go through the streets 
on the Sabbath nights to search for persons who 
absent themselves from kirks, ‘‘ the town officers to 
go through with the searchers;’? and in 1691, 
‘Those who wander on the Sabbath or stand before 
the door will be called before the session.” We read 
of a Mr. Andrew Taylor, a good teacher, but who, in 
his declining years, became rather too fond of social 
excitement. He usually dined out on Saturday, and 
rarely found his way home by a very direct route. 
One such Saturday, going to bed well refreshed, he 
awoke in a hurry in the morning on hearing the 
clock strike, and forgetting the day of the week, rang 





his bell violently, and upon his servant coming to the 
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door, he cried, ‘‘ Jenny! Jenny! bring shaving water 
as fast as possible. What will the boys say, and me 
no at the schule?”’ ‘‘ Oh, Maister Taylor,” said the 
girl, ‘it’s the Saubath-day.” ‘The Saubath-day!”’ 
quoth the dominie; ‘‘ glorious institution the Saubath, 
Jenny,” and forthwith turned himself round for 
another snooze. 

There is a story told by Mr. Kennedy in his work, 
‘The Days of our Fathers in Ross-shire,” of a worthy 
called the ‘‘ Penny Smith,” and how he reprimanded 
the sheriff for taking a walk on the Sabbath evening. 
Meeting the sheriff in his Sabbath evening walk, 
‘‘ Law-makers should not be law-breakers,” said the 
smith to him, as he looked him boldly in the face. 
‘My health requires that I should take a walk, 
Kenneth,” said the sheriff, by way of excuse. ‘Keep 
you God’s commandment, and you can trust Him with 
the keeping of your health,” was the smith’s reply. 
‘‘Accursed must be the health that is preserved by 
trampling on the law of God.” And, indeed, we read 
that Mr. Blackburn, the grandfather of the present 
Laird of Kilearn, having been taken into custody for 
walking on the Glasgow Green on the Sunday, brought 
an action against the magistrates for unwarranted exer- 
cise of authority, and carried his suit to the Court of 
Session, who at once decided against the attempt to 
prevent walking on the Sunday either in the streets 


| or on the green. 


But the Scottish Sabbath among the hills, in the 
lonely glens, and solitary kirkyards, among the 
moors —the Scottish Communion Sabbath, when, 
from far and near, the worshippers and the com- 
municants come—how many pens have most sweetly 
described the scene! By those who know very little 
of the spirit of such services and scenes, Burns’s 
‘Holy Fair’’ has been quoted as an authority; but 
it may be sufficient to remember how different is -the 
impression conveyed in that truly elevated and sacred 
poem, ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

The Sacrament was generally administered, did 
the weather at all permit, in the open air. When 
the venerable and holy Alexander Waugh drew near 
to the close of his life, all his young enthusiasm re- 
vived if any member of his family recalled to his 
memory the Communion Sabbaths of his early days 
on Stitchell Brae. Lockhart, whose pen we might 
suppose not inclined to especially favourable words 
concerning the religious habits of Scotland, rises to 
warm enthusiasm as he remembers to describe the 
Scottish Sabbath and the Scottish Sacrament. Let 
the reader, for instance, think of some rustic amphi- 
theatre filled by a mighty congregation; on the top 
and brink of the ravine the carriages of the ancient 
gentry ; the horses taken away ; the ancient ladies of 
the neighbourhood sitting in the carriages; the 
younger ladies sitting on the turf immediately below 
them; the old people gathered mostly together, the 
old women dressed in their clean white ‘‘ mutches,” . 
with black: ribbon bound round their heads; some 
of the more gently born would have some of the 
relics of the family of the old days, such as a black 
silk scarf, or an old silver brooch, adornments taken 
out of the old family kist. What thankfulness was 
expressed if the day was fine. 

No pen has described more tenderly the Sacra- 
mental Sabbath of Scotland than that of Principal 
Sharp, in his “ Kilmahoe.” His lines are as graphic 
as the pictures of Tiedeman, the great painter of 
the Swedish Sabbaths, which greatly resemble the. 
Scotch :— 





‘¢ Lull'd the sea this Sabbath morning, 
Calm the golden-misted glens, 
And the white clouds upward passing 
Leave unveil’d the azure Bens, 
Altars pure to lift to heaven 
Human hearts’ unheard amens. 


And the folk are flowing 
Both from near and far, enticed 
By old wont and reverent feeling, 
Here to keep the hallowed tryst, 
This calm Sacramental Sabbath, 
Far among the hills with Christ. 


Dwellers on this side the couutry 
Take the shore-road, near their doors, 
Poor blue-coated fishers, plaided 
Crofters from the glens and moors ; 
Fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters, 
Hither trooping, threes and fours. 


You might sce on old white horses 
Aged farmers slowly ride, 

With their wives behind them seated, 
And the collie by their side ; 

While the young folk foHow after, 
Son and daughter, groom and bride. 


There a boat or two is coming 
From lone isle or headland o’er ; 

Many more, each following other, 
Slowly pull along the shore, 

Fore and aft to gunwale freighted 
With the old, the weak, the poor.” 


The old bell which had rung over the silent fields 
ceased its tolling, and then the service went on. 
‘Such prayers! such sermons!” said old Alexander 
Waugh ; ‘“‘none such to be heard nowadays! It was 
a scene on which God’s eye might love to look. 
What are your cathedrals, your choirs, your organs ? 
God laid the foundations of our temple on the pillars 
of the earth; our floor was nature’s verdant carpet; 
our canopy was the vaulted sky, the heaven in which 
the Creator dwells ; nature in all the luxuriance of 
loveliness—the lowing herds, the flowers and green 
fields offering their perfume; and, lovelier still, and 
infinitely dearer to God, multitudes of redeemed 
souls, and hearts purified by faith, singing His 
praises in grave, sweet melodies.’ The old tune, 
‘‘ Martyrs,” was usually the last psalm sung in the 
service of the holy day. It is a great favourite over 
the whole of the west of Scotland, and was so among 
the ancient Covenanters; its very name is derived 
from the fact that it was often sung by them on the 
way to death, as the old verse says, 


“* This is the tune the martyrs sang, 
When they, condemned to die, 
Did stand all at the gallows tree, 
Their God to glorify.” 


That antique melody had a wonderful charm as 
it fell over the darkening fields; there is a breath of 
sober-enduring heroism in its melancholy accents; 
its murmurs fall like evening dews, and it seems to 
breathe of the communion of saints; it has a kind of 
sunset glow in its chords, and seems to connect the 
living and the dead, those who sit upon the grassy 
tombs with those who sleep beneath. And, indeed, 
these services are derived, in the ferm we have 
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described, from the old Covenanter days, when the 
best of the nation had to worship God in the open 
air; when, not for conveniency but of necessity, the 
psalm in the wilderness must perforce mingle with 
the bleating of sheep, the wail of the plover, and the 
cry of the distant eagle; with the musical thunder 
of the cataracts, and the gentle plash of the stream ; 
when the voice of the preacher was heard under 
the blue dome of the sky overhead, in some seques- 
tered glen, or on the wild, dark moor; or, some- 
times, where such accessories as we have mentioned 
were wanting, in some lonely cave, in the neighbour- 


hood of the ever-sounding sea, moaning hoarse and 
bodeful, but— 


“‘ Where, as to shame the temple deck’t, 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A minster to her Maker's praise ! 
Not of a theme less solemn bells 
That mighty surge, that ebbs and swelis ; 
There Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 





Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine.’” 


Such meetings were often watched, waited for, and 
| interrupted by the dragoons of Claverhouse and 
| Dalziel, and it often happened that the worshippers 
| in such circumstances sang— 


‘Their last song to the God of Salvation, 
While the melody died, midst derision and laughter, 
As the hosts of th’ ungodly rushed on to the slaughter ;” 


' and then the chariot of fire descended through the 
dark cloud to bear the faithful martyr to the martyr’s 
crown and kingdom and glory. 

Such memories no doubt often fell over the minds 
and hearts of Scottish worshippers on their Com- 
munion Sabbath evenings, amidst their pastoral 
valleys, in more peaceful times. This tune of 
‘‘ Martyrs,’”’ to which we have referred, has been 
carried into remote wildernesses,wherever the Scottish 
emigrant has travelled. Thomas Pringle, in his 
narrative of a residence in South Africa, describes 
thus, in touching language, a Sabbath in the African 
desert :— 

“The day was bright and still, and the voice 
of psalms rose with a sweet and touching solemnity 
among those wild mountains, where the praise of the 
true God had never in all human probability been 
sung before. The words of the hymn were appro- 
priate to our situation, and affected some of our 
congregation very sensibly. 


‘Oh, God of Bethel ! by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed.’ 


(These are words which are seldom sung in Scotland 
to any other tune than Martyrs.) We then read 
some of the most suitable portions of the English 
Liturgy, which we considered preferable to any 
extempore service that could be substituted on this 
occasion. We read an excellent discourse, by the 
Rev. Dr. Pringle, of Perth, and had a similar service 
in the afternoon, and agreed to maintain in this 
manner the worship of God in our infant settlement. 
While we were singing our last psalm in the after- 
noon, an antelope, which appeared to have wandered 
down the valley without observing us, stood for a 
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little while on the opposite side of the rivulet, gazing 
at us in innocent amazement, as if unacquainted with 
man, the great destroyer. On this day of peace it 
was of course permitted to depart unmolested.” 
Thus, whatever sarcasms some may choose to indulge 
concerning the Scottish SabBath, it is surrounded 
with lights of exquisite beauty, and we venture to 
believe that neither in Scotland nor elsewhere do the 
happiness, the honour, or thé prosperity of a people 
increase as the sanctity of the day declines. 





SAFETY IN RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


HE terrible accident which happened early this 
year in the neighbourhood of Paris has led” 
French writers to say much about security in 
railway travelling. M. Hospitalier has given a brief 
but clear summary of the various contrivapces for 
this object, but he thinks that the best safeguard for 
the public is to increase the responsibility of yailway 
companies. If heavy damages were enforced as com- 
pensation in accidents of a preventible kind, there 
would be more zealous watchfulness obtained from 
the servants of the-companies. But let us-hear M. 
Hospitaker. ' 


- 
* 


In this age of steam and electricity, the chief object 
in travelling arrangements seems to be speedy transit. 
Never, perhaps, has more ingenuity been exerted in 
order to attain this end. Unhappily, to arrive soon 
is not all; to arrive safely is also of very great im- 
portance-to most people. It is in this point of view 
that we wish to place ourselves, and cast the eye 
rapidly over the-means of security made use of on 
the railway lines—méans in which the terrible 
accident at Clichy-Levallois has shown sad deficiency. 

The measures for security employed in the working 
of railways are of two very distinct kinds. First, the 
signals which have the purpose of indicating to the 
engine-driver if the way is clear, and of informing 
him of the obstacles which may in any way hinder 
his regular course. 

Second, the means of arresting the train which 
permit him to avoid accidents when the obstacles are 
made known. 

Thanks to the continuous brake invented by 
Westinghouse, the question of speedy stoppage of 
a train is solved in a manner as satisfactory as can 
be desired ; but this is far from being the case with 
the signals, and this.is-one- object to_which the 
exertions of engineers and inventors ought to be 
especially applied. : 

Let us imagine that, as in the case of thé accident 
at Clichy-Levallois, two trains are proéeeding at a 
certain interval of time. If the second train proceeds 
faster than the first, an accident must of necessity 
take place if for some reason the first train is stopped 
or retarded without the second having been fore- 
warned. This reason is sufficient to prevent any fixed 
interval. of time between the starting or course of 
each train being regarded as a guarantee of security. 
Dependence merely on’ time-arrangements is there- 
fore manifestly inadequate. 

For greater security preference is given to the 
block system, which consists in substituting for the 
interval of time an interval of distance to be kept up 
between two trains proceeding in the same direction, 
or on the same line of rails. 

To prescribe this interval of distance, the whole 





line is divided into a certain number of sections, 
having, according to circumstances, each the length 
of from a quarter to half a mile, and it is not per- 
mitted a train to run into any other section before the 
preceding train has entirely gone through this section. 
There can never be, then, more than one train at a 
time in the section, and, consequently, a collision is 
impossible. 

Such is the theory of ‘the block system,’”’—in 
theory excellent. But let us examine briefly its 
difficulties in practice. In order to warn the engine- 
man of the second train that the section into which 
he is prepared to run is still occupied by a preceding 
train, signals placed at certain marked places are 
made use of. Sometimes it is an official who causes 
disks of metal to be worked; or the colour of the 
signal lights indicates that the road is free, or that it 
is occupied. In some other systems the train itself 
works these disks in passing over certain determined 
places of its course, and thus establishes suitablo 
electric communications. Whether the working is 
done automatically or by the medium of an official, 
the signals based on the colour of the fires are no 
longer of any utility in cases of an intense fog, like 
that of the fatal 3rd of February. 

Detonating signals might be made use of in the 
circumstances of two trains proceeding on the same 
line and in thé same direction. Their use is confined 
at present to cases in which the first train is in dis- 
tress, that is, entirely stopped, and then detonating 
signals, worked at a certain distance behind the train 
in distress, protect and~-secure the train following. 
In the case of fog there remains then only acoustic 
signals, and it is to these that we must resort to 
protect efficiently trains proceeding in the same 
direction. 

Messrs. Lartigue, Forest, and Digney have con- 
trived an automaton whistle, which renders the 
greatest service to the Northern Railway of France 
when the sight of. the disk may escape the observa- 
tion of the officials on the train. The locomotive, by 
passing over a contrivance placed in advance of the 
platform, causes an electric communication with an 
electro-loadstone, which, becoming active, opens the 
cock for the steam-whistle to act, and thus warns the 
engine-man. By extending the plan of the automa- 
ton whistle M. Ceradini has combined a contriyance 
of the block system which has the effect of blocking 
and unblocking automatically the sections. There 
are two whistles, one of caution and another of per- 
mission. If for some cause the plan. is deranged the 
engine-man is informed of it, but if he hears the two 
whistles he is sure that the course is open. This 
plan has been adopted on the line from Genoa to 
Spezzia, and it- appears to us to bring the block 
system to a greater degree of efficiency. 

The objections that are made to the.employing of 
such plans of safety are of diverse kinds. After the 


‘prolonged experience of the Northern line the repug- 


nance that people have of trusting the security of 
travellers to the electric signal loses much weight, 
and the more so because in some systems, such as 
that of M. Ceradini, for example, the derangement 
of the apparatus cannot cause any greater incon- 
venience than delay. This delay, when the line is 
somewhat more employed, may have the effect of 
causing a degree of disturbance in the service, and 
sometimes of retarding the trains for causes of slight 
importance. But besides that these inconveniences 
will become less and less frequent by experience with 
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electric organisation, would it not be better to be 
exposed to some delay without danger than to have 
to register calamities such as that of the 3rd of 
February ? 

But the greatest objection is not this, and we have 
purposely kept it for our last words on this subject. 
In the forming of railways the placing and working 
of signals, especially the best kind of them, are 
attended with considerable expense, and bring in 
little return. Nevertheless they might prevent some 
accidents, the indemnities for which would far exceed 
the expense of the most perfect arrangement of sig- 
nals over the whole line. The establishment of the 
most efficacious systems for the protection of human 
life appears then to some of us subordinate to the 
requiring very heavy damages as compensation in 
case of preventible accidents occurring. 


Thus far M. Hospitalier. It will be seen that his 
remarks are chiefly directed to the two points of 
signals and brakes. These are very important, espe- 
cially on short lines like the Paris Chemin de Fer de 
Ceinture, or our Metropolitan and Underground 
Railways. But other sources of danger have to be 
taken into account. We add a brief statement of 
the most common causes of railway accidents, with 
suggestions for their prevention. 

We omit from consideration those sources of peril 
which arise from malice and design, such as placing 
impediments on the lines, injuring the rails, and the 
like. We omit also reference to accidents due to 
heedlessness or foolhardiness, whether on the part 
of passengers or railway servants, such as trying to 
enter a train when in motion, crossing the rails, and 
so on. No regulations can prevent this class of 
dangers. We confine our statement to preventible 
accidents in matters under the control of the railway 
companies. These may be roughly classed under 
these heads: 1. Mismanagement of the. traffic. 
2. Insufficient inspection. 3. Incompetency of em- 
ployés. 

Under the first head we include the numerous 
accidents caused by collision, seldom direct, but 
usually from freight wagons being in the way of 
passenger trains, or caught in the act of shunting. 
The management of the points is no easy duty where 
there is a crowded network of rails and much traffic. 

Under the second head we include dangers from 
insufficient inspection and repair, whether of the 
rolling stock or of the permanent way ; also the work- 
ing of signals, brakes, construction of carriages, 
platforms, and all matters requiring skilled work 
and constant vigilance. 

The third head relates to the personal competency 
of the working staff of a railway down to the lowest 
official. Much has been said of danger from colour- 
blindness and other physical imperfections, but equally 
important is it to attend to the character of the 
employés for sobriety, conscientiousness, and general 
mental capacity, according to their several duties. 

It would oceupy too much space to go into details, 
or to give examples of accidents from these several 
causes of peril. We conclude with a few suggestions 
for preventing or lessening the number of accidents. 

In regard to the first sources of danger, there ought 
to be everywhere, if practicable, double lines of rail, 
and separation of the goods traffic from the passenger 
traffic. In places where it is impossible to obtain addi- 
tional rails, as when there are bridges, tunnels, and 
deep cuttings, the time of the goods traffic should be 





arranged so as to avoid all risk of interference 
with passenger trains. 

The inspection of engines and carriages, and of 
the road, ought to be far more efficient and com- 
plete than it now is, especially in places and at times 
when the lines are exposed to heavy traffic. This 
watchful inspection is made when Royal carriages 
are on the line, and the Queen has shown her desire 
that all her subjects should share this security. 

With regard to the staff of the railway, the in- 
spection and examination should be regular and 
frequent, and reports should be required from super- 
intendents, assisted when necessary by medical 
advice, a matter as essential as the careful examina- 
tion of the lines. 

This constant inspection and supervision ought not 
to be left-entirely to the railway companies. There 
ought to be more inspectors, under the Board of 
Trade or other Government department, and with 
greater powers than now possessed. When an acci- 
dent occurs, if of!a magnitude to excite public horror, 
Government conimissioners are sent to institute an 
inquiry, which is often prolonged, and attended with 
great cost, but leading rarely to any permanent result. 
The inquest sometimes declares the causes of deaths 
and injuries, but Government should do more to 
prevent such accidents occurring. 

Take one instance for illustration. For the sake 
of saving money in wages, many of the railway 
servants are cruelly overworked. They are rarely 
allowed their seventh day of rest, and the hours of 
labour are excessive. It was proved in the inquiry 
on one accident that two men worked the signals and 
points, each having twelve hours on: duty. No man 
ought to be subjected to such a strain for so long a 
time, when many lives depend on his watchfulness. 
Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, tells of a case which 
came under his care at the Glasgow Infirmary. It 
was that of a pointsman, whose nervous system had 
completely broken down under the strain of his work. 
The professor wrote to the chairman of the railway 
company, and said that if another similar case came 
under his notice he would publish the facts. His 
private remonstrance led to a division of the work at 
that station. But such cases occur all over the king- 
dom, and Government inspectors ought to report to 
the Board of Trade, and thence get power to con- 
trol the arrangements of the companies, instead of 
merely pronouneing censure after accidents have 
happened. 

Lastly, and in this we arrive at the ‘same conclu- 
sion as M. Hospitalier, heavy damages should be 
brought by juries and judges against railway com- 
panies in every case of injury proved to arise from 
preventible causes. And inasmuch as this might be 
unjust towards the passive and innocent shareholders, 
who have no direct voice in the management of the 
property, a heavy share of the compensation claims 
should be levied on railway directors and officials. 
This would soon compel them to greater care both in 
the selection and the government of the whole staff in 
their employment. ‘There must be an extension of 
the principle of ‘‘ employer’s liability ” in this direc- 
tion. Apa 

Corporations and companies often act as if the 
public existed for their benefit, and not that they exist 
for the benefit of the public. Railway directors must 
be reminded that they exist for the advantage of the 
shareholders of railway companies, and railway com- 
panies for the advantage of-the nation. 











Barieties. 


A Conp In THE HeEAp,--In the ‘‘ Gazetta Medica Italiana,” 
Signor R. Rudolfi reports the following observation made on 
himself. Being seized with a severe cold in the head, he happened 
to chew one or two twigs of the eucalyptus, at the same time 
swallowing the saliva secreted, which had a bitter and aromatic 
flavour. To his surprise he found that in the course of half an 
hour the nasal catarrh had disappeared. Some days later he 
was seized with another attack from a fresh exposure to cold, 
when the same treatment was followed by an equally fortunate 
result. He then prescribed the remedy to several of his patients, 
all of whom were benefited in the same way. He believes that 
this treatment is only suitable in acute cases. 


Forcep Curques.—Mr. Henry Bessemer has proposed a 
very simple and efficient protection against forged cheques. 
**T take,” he says, ‘‘any pale vegetable colour—say, blue— 
which should be as sensitive to acid reaction as litmus, and 
with this colour I print over the whole surface of the cheque or 
other paper a fine engine-turned pattern, thus giving to its sur- 
face somewhat the effect of a pale tint extending all over the 
paper, and which in no way interferes with any black printing 
or writing that may afterwards be put thereon. Such paper may 
be produced cheaply by the ream, and be used for cheques and 
other purposes where it is desirable to prevent any tampering 
with whatever may be written thereon. Now if any attempt 
should be made by means of chemicals to take out any portion 
of the writing on such prepared paper, all the surrounding parts 
touched by the acid solution will at once lose the whole of the 
blue-printed pattern, which is more sensitive and much more 
easily discharged than the common writing ink sought to be 
got rid of, and would thus leave a white patch. where all the 
delicate tracery of the blue pattern would be absent, and conse- 
quently the cheque, with these evidences of the attempt to alter 
it, would itself become valueless, and the would-be forger would 
simply lose the amount of the cheque he had spoiled. The 
old trick of altering the words six, seven, eight, and nine by 
the mere addition of the letters t and y, and thus increasing 
the value to sixty, seventy, eighty, and ninety, would become 
impossible if the cheque had the word ‘ units’ printed in large 
pale-coloured letters extending across it, such cheques being 
reserved for sums under £10.” 


Tipy Ants.—The agricultural ant of America, writes the 
Rev. H. C. M’Cook, in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” is one of the neatest and 
tidiest of creatures in her personal habits. Out of the numbers 
he had imprisoned for observation he never saw one remain long 
in an untidy state. When, after some very active work in dig- 
ging, little particles of earth would adhere to their bodies, these 
were at once most carefully removed. The whole body, too, is 
most thoroughly and frequently cleansed, a duty which is habi- 
tually attended to after eating and after sleep. In this duty 
these ants now and then assist one another, and when a general 
‘‘washing up” is in progress it is an exceedingly interesting 
sight. The ant to whom the friendly office is being adminis- 
tered (the cleansed she may be called) is leaning over upon one 
side as we begin the observation. The cleanser (as the other 
party may be called) is in the act of lifting the fore-leg, which 
is the first which is licked, the cleanser’s mouth passing steadily 
from it up to the body, then over the neck, then the head, the 
little jaws (mandibles) being at this stage held apart for the 
more convenient manipulation; from the face the operation 
passes to the body, along one side, each leg being attended to in 
succession ; then to the other side and the other set of legs. All 
this while the creature being cleansed is evincing the most in- 
tense satisfaction, and in this resembles a family dog when one 
is scratching the back of his neck ; she rolls gently over on her 
side, sometimes quite over on her back, and presents altogether 
a picture of ease. The pleasure which these creatures take in 
being thus ‘‘combed” and ‘‘sponged” is really enjoyable to 
the observer. Several times an ant wanting to be cleaned was 
seen to approach a comrade, kneel down before it, and, thrusting 
forward its head, then drop down and lie there motionless, ex- 
pressing as plainly as sign language could her desire to be 
attended to. The ants, when engaged in cleansing their own 
bodies, have various modes of operating. The fore-legs are 
drawn between the mandibles, and also apparently through the 
lips, and then are passed alternately to the back of the head and 
over and down the forehead and face by a motion which closely 





resembles that of a cat when cleansing with her paw the corres- 
ponding part of her head. The strokes are always made down- 
wards, following thus the direction of the hairs. Nothing can 
surpass the grotesque attitude which the ants assume when 
cleansing their bodies. The hind-legs are thrown backwards 
and well extended, the middle pair stand nearly straight out, so 
that the body assumes almost an erect position ; the tail is then 
turned under the body and upwards towards the head, which is 
at the same time bent over and downward. The body thus 
forms a letter C. The fore-feet now begin the operation, during 
which they are constantly put into the mouth, from which 
moisture is conveyed, thus giving a glossy appearance te the 
body. It is possible that these ants do not devote so much time 
to their toilets when in a state of nature ; it is probable that, as 
with men, an artificial condition of society gives an inducement 
to a somewhat larger devotion to their personal appearance. 


Tue Giapsrones.—Mr. Herbert Gladstone is almost as 
popular as his mother down at Hawarden. He is a capital 
cricketer. But I doubt ifany of that family willever equal Mrs. 
Gladstone in popularity. Forshedeservesit all. Two instances 
of her readiness to do good have come under my own knowledge. 
When a poor governess going to a convalescent home was found 
to be utterly friendless and unfit to travel alone, Mrs. Gladstone 
escorted her all the way to South Devon and returned to 
Cheshire. When a poor little lodging-house servant belonging 
to the ‘‘ establishment” of a bachelor friend of mine was sent 
to a hospital at Mile End, Mrs. Gladstone thought nothing of 
driving down from Harley Street to see her in the height of the 
season, when she must have been overwhelmed with engage- 
ments. And I have seen her myself taking flowers to the Boys’ 
Industrial Home in Eccleston Street. The fact is that people 
do not pay half enough attention to the incontrovertible trutl 
that the sacrifice of time is as great, and often greater, than the 
disbursal of money. There are many who find it nothing to 
write a cheque who would not trouble to write even so much as 
a postcard, and who would not go out of their way half a mile 
to aceompany any one upon a disagreeable errand, or sit with a 
sick person. It is only those who have been in trouble them- 
selves who understand these things, and learn to appreciate the 
Mrs. Gladstones of this world—and the next.—‘‘Argus,” in 
** Land and Water.” 


Native MissionanigEs.—It is the custom each year at Rome 
for the pupils of the Propaganda to go in a body to present their 
homage to the Pontiff. It is well known that the original scope 
and most salient feature of Urban viu’s celebrated college is the 
assemblage and training for missionary purposes of young men 
from all parts of the world. This year forty-nine youths 
addressed complimentary discourses to Leo x11 in forty-nine 
different tongues! Not the least striking part of the performance 
was the intermingling of the addresses with songs by the youth- 
ful pupils, each in the language and peculiar melodies of his own 
far-offhome. A very large number of Cardinals and distinguished 
personages, both lay and clerical, were present at the cere- 
monial, Why should not the Reformed Church show equal 
wisdom in the adaptation of means to ends ? 


Iuu1No1s.—The progress of this State within the last thirty 
years has surpassed all others in rapidity. Its population was, 
in 1830, 157,000; in 1840, 476,000; in 1853, 850,000; in 
1860, 1,711,000; in 1870, 2,539,000; and: in 1880 it is 
certain to exceed three millions. When it is remembered that 
one-sixth of this rapidly growing population inhabits the single 
city of Chicago ; that in the rest of the State there is no other 
large town ; that the State itself is nearly four hundred miles 
longand more than two hundred broad ; that there is hardly an 
acre within it which is not susceptible of cultivation ; that Pro- 
fessor Voelcker says, ‘‘I have never before analysed soils which 
contain so much nitrogen ;” that the State embraces a elimatic 
range of five and a half degrees of latitude, and consequently 
comprises a greater variety of zoological and botanical produc- 
tions than can be found within the area of any other State ; that 
Illinois contains at this moment three horses to every seven 
inhabitants, and, finally, that not much more than half the 
surface is under cultivation—it needs no gift cf prophecy to 
discern what a task the census-takers of fifty years hence will 
have before them in this marvellous State alone. — Telegrap%. 
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